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The American Melting Pot: 1850-1950 


... American history began symbolically with a Declaration of 
Independence, and it was, among other things, a declaration of 
independence from the past, from hereditary authority and his- 
torically enshrined privilege. And American history has been 
made by successive generations of immigrants and children 
of immigrants, whose main drive has been to escape the past, and 
whose style in life has been defined by the desire to break away 
from the old country, the old folks, and the old ways. American 
suspicion of history has reflected an indifference to what has gone 
before. It has been a response to the mobility and opportunities 
of American life, an expression of the conviction that nothing in 


the past could serve as a model for what America was doing or 
was capable of doing. When we look back on this record .. . the 
sudden upsurge of interest which is now taking place in America 
in philosophical reflections on history ... suggests that something 
fundamentally new is emerging in the patter'n of American life. 
Philosophy is reviving in America, and it is reviving mainly in 
the shape of philosophies of history.—Charles Frankel.} 


Born of immigration, America tury America. The immigrant has 


has assimilated millions of immi- 
grants since 1607. This amalgama- 
tion process has produced one of 
the world’s most heterogeneous 
populations. 

In skimming the historical trend 
of immigration, the parallel be- 
tween its flow and ebb and the de- 
velopment of this country is well 
defined. Clearly, the immigrant 
provided much of the brawn and 
many of the nation’s finest brains 
for the building of twentieth cen- 


often been called on to do the work 
that the native-born American was 
reluctant to do. 

The English, Scots, Irish and 
Germans who came in such large 
numbers before the Civil War 
settled mainly in eastern seaboard 
cities. A few hardy immigrants 
pushed westward with the frontier. 

The surge in industrial develop- 
ment after the Civil War finished 
the construction of the transconti- 
nental railroads. These made pos- 
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sible the opening up of the vast 
agricultural and mineral resources 
of the west. Immigrants laid the 
rails, mined the ores and cleared 
the land for crops. The steel mills 
and other processing plants of the 
east had an insatiable appetite for 
raw materials and labor. 


Between 1880 and 1917, 23 mil- 
lion immigrants poured into the 
United States. A large proportion 
came from eastern and southern 
Europe. They helped to fill the 
ever-increasing demand for labor. 

Paradoxically, competition in the 
labor market helped generate the 
anti-immigration sentiment which 
eventually led to legislative restric- 
tions during the 1920’s. Since then, 
the flow of immigration has ebbed 
dramatically except during the 
decade immediately following 
World War II. Even then, it was 
still low’ in comparison with every 
decade between 1850 and 1930. Im- 
migration since 1945 was discussed 
in detail in the August issue. 

As the melting pot came to a full 
boil, assimilation problems intensi- 
fied. Those of earlier eras, serious 
enough in their time, seem simple 
now when compared with the prob- 
lems some northern urban-indus- 
trial areas face with the influx of 
Puerto Ricans and southern Ne- 
groes since the end of World War 
II. These are citizen-migrants, not 
immigrants, but their assimilation, 
while a continuation of the amalga- 
mation process, brings a whole 
spate of serious problems which 
will not be solved overnight. 

Mobility has speeded-up the as- 
similation of most European immi- 
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grants in recent decades. Although 
they are still concentrated most 
heavily in large eastern and mid- 
western cities, their children are 
more liberally scattered through- 
out the nation. Urban nationality 
islands like New York’s Yorkville 
and Chicago’s Little Poland with 
their foreign language newspapers 
are disappearing from the Amer- 
ican scene. 

In recent years, the American of 
foreign-born parents has emerged 
as a more clearly defined prototype. 
If possible, he is more American 
than his fellow Americans whose 
parents were born here. 


Roughly 45 percent of the white 
labor force in 1910 was foreign 
born or of foreign-born parentage. 
By 1950, that proportion had de- 
clined to about one-third. 

In general, the American of for- 
eign-born parents no longer fits into 
his father’s occupational stereotype 
but follows more closely the trend 
of the entire labor force. There 
are a few striking exceptions. A 
very large proportion of men and 
women of Greek parentage still 
work in or own restaurants. The 
son of the Irish immigrant is often 
a policeman. The Mexican’s son 
tends to work on a farm or ranch. 

The new blood of the immigrant 
has contributed much to the dy- 
namic growth and development of 
the country. America’s richest re- 
source is the inborn abilities of her 
people, expressed in the genes and 
chromosomes. Will America’s tradi- 
tional freedom continue to provide 
the environment needed to bring 
this resource to fruition? 
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e@ IMMIGRATION GAVE BIRTH TO 


OUR NATION 


When the American republic was 

born in 1776, the population was 
predominantly of Anglo-Saxon 
origin, and that element dominated 
our political, legal and social insti- 
tutions. But, according to Dr. Carl 
Wittke of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity : 
. .. there were sizable German and Scotch- 
Irish elements in colonial Pennsylvania, 
and all along the frontier, from the Mo- 
hawk in New York to Georgia. The 
Swedes and the Dutch left the evidences 
of their language and customs in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware; the French Hugenots in New 
England and in South Carolina; and 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews in the port 
towns along the Atlantic seaboard. 

Between 1776 and 1830, the vol- 
ume of immigration was fairly 
light. By 1830, the population of 
the United States numbered less 
than 13 million. The first major 
wave of immigration gradually got 
under way and reached its peak 
TaBLE I. ForeIGN Born OF ALL RACES 


IN THE POPULATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 1850-19503 





Percent 

Total Foreign Foreign 
Year Population Born Born 

(millions) 

1850 23.2 2.2 9.7 
1860 31.4 4.1 13.2 
1870 39.8 5.6 14.0 
1886 50.2 6.7 13.3 
1890 62.9 9.2 14.7 
1900 76.0 10.3 13.6 
1910 92.0 13.5 14.7 
1920 105.7 13.9 13.2 
1930 122.8 14.2 11.6 
1946 131.7 11.6 8.8 


1950 150.7 10.3 6.9 
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during the late 1840’s and early 
1850’s. Almost five million Euro- 
peans arrived in the United States 
between 1830 and the outbreak of 
the Civil War.* 

The great majority of these im- 
migrants came from Ireland and 
Germany; many came from Eng- 
land and Scotland; and a few came 
from France, Switzerland, Norway 
and Sweden. The Irish and Ger- 
mans settled mainly in the cities 
along the eastern seaboard. Some 
ventured into the western frontier 
to become farmers, ranchers, mer- 
chants, ete. 

In the mid-nineteenth century, 
hundreds of thousands of Irish- 
men fleeing famine or near-famine 
conditions at home spent their 
last meager resources for passage 
on miserably overcrowded emigrant 
ships. They often arrived in Amer- 
ica nearly penniless. Most of them 
settled with their fellow country- 
men in crowded shantytowns which 
mushroomed in the larger cities on 
the eastern seaboard. ‘‘. . . Con- 
demned upon their arrival to the 
most menial tasks, the Irish per- 
formed the lowliest and hardest 
kind of unskilled physical labor, 
and with pick and shovel worked 
in the construction gangs that built 
our American cities and the canals 
and railroads that extended into 
the West.’ 

Most of the Germans and other 
immigrants who came before the 
Civil War came largely for eco- 
nomic reasons less severe than 
famine. Some Germans moved west 
to become farmers, but the skilled 
craftsmen settled in urban areas. 
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Language difficulties added to their 
assimilation problems, especially 
for those who clustered in nation- 
ality islands of metropolitan areas. 
In spite of almost legendary ani- 
mosities which both Irish and Ger- 
man immigrants had created, the 
older immigrants were fairly well 
assimilated by 1880 when the full 
impact of the second wave of immi- 
gration hit the United States. 


23 MILLION ENTER U. S. BETWEEN 
1880 AND 1917 


The second wave slowly began 
to build up immediately after the 
Civil War. By 1880, it had ex- 
ploded into the great transatlantic 
migration which lasted until the 
outbreak of World War I. This 
migration added about 23 million 
people—equivalent to almost half 
of the entire population in 1880! 

This second wave, much larger 
than the first, was very different in 
ethnic composition. The earlier ar- 
rivals had come predominantly 
from northwest Europe. After 
1880, large numbers came from 
eastern and southern Europe. Dur- 
ing 1900-1917, three-fourths of all 
European immigrants came from 
those areas: mainly from Italy, 
Austria-Hungary, Russia and 
Greece. Large numbers of Poles 
were among the immigrants from 
Austria-Hungary and Russia. After 
1880, a sharp increase in Scan- 
dinavian immigrants significantly 
altered the composition of the mi- 
gration from northwest Europe.” 
Most immigrants settled in the 


TABLE II. NATIVITY AND PARENTAGE OF THE WHITE POPULATION OF THE U. 6., 1870-19508 


Percent of total white population 





Native white of foreign or mixed 


Total 
foreign 


Total 


white 
population 
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(Children of ‘‘ mixed parentage’’ means the children of marriages between foreign-born whites and native-born whites.) 
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areas of the Atlantic 
seaboard or moved on to the newly 
developing cities of the midwest. 
There many found work in the 
rapidly expanding manufacturing 
and construction industries. The 
Swedes, Norwegians and Danes 
shunned cities and industrial em- 
ployment and settled in farming 
communities in Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and North Dakota. Mexicans 
arrived mainly after 1910 and be- 
came agricultural laborers in the 
southwest. 


Throughout the nation, there de- 
veloped some numerically small but 
tightly knit immigrant settlements 
such as the Italians on the fruit 
farms of the Pacific Coast and the 
Greeks near the sponge fisheries of 
Florida. 


By the beginning of World War 
I, America had become a melting 
pot of many nationalities. About 
three centuries of immigration had 
thrown together a most varied com- 
plex of national and ethnic groups. 
The sound of foreign tongues was 
heard in many parts of the land. 
But the process of amalgamation 
had turned this most heterogeneous 
population into one capable of a 
remarkable cohesiveness in times 
of trouble, as has recently been 
demonstrated again in World War 
II. The common bond—devotion 
to America and her ideals of liber- 
ty, freedom and equality—reached 
perhaps its highest expression in 
the gallant performance of Nisei 
units in Italy at a time when the 
parents of these second-generation 
Americans were languishing be- 
hind barbed wire. 
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IMMIGRATION BETWEEN 
1920 AND 1950 

After the legislation of the 1920’s 
which is discussed later, immigra- 
tion fell off sharply. The 1930’s 
depression proved to be an even 
more effective brake. Migration 
to the United States averaged only 
53,000 per year, a mere trickle 
when compared with the yearly 
flow of 880,000 during the first 
decade of the century. In the depth 
of the depression during 1932-35, 
the number of aliens who left the 
United States exceeded the number 
who entered.® 

Other factors contributed to this 
decline. Political conditions in Eu- 
rope made emigration from some 
countries very difficult; and by 
1930, the long-term decline in fer- 
tility in northern and western 
Europe had begun to reduce the 
migration potential. 


Emigration from Europe virtu- 
ally stopped again during World 
War II. When the United States 
emerged as the leading power of 
the west, it could no longer regard 
immigration entirely as a domestic 
question. Resettling Europe’s dis- 
placed persons and refugees pre- 
sented problems which could not be 
solved within the framework of 
existing laws. 


In June 1948, Congress _re- 
sponded to this critical refugee 
problem by enacting special tempo- 
rary legislation which has ‘‘mort- 
gaged’’ future quotas from eastern 
and southern European countries 
for periods ranging from three to 
more than 300 years.!° 
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This special legislation made it 
possible for the United States to 
receive 1,952,000 immigrants— 
among them 400,000 displaced per- 
sons and refugees—during the post- 
war decade of 1946-1955. The 
reader is referred to the August 
issue of the Bulletin for a detailed 
discussion of immigration during 
this period. 


IMMIGRATION POLICY APPRAISED 


Each period of immigration has 
posed serious problems of assimila- 
tion, and these generated animos- 
ities in varying degrees of intensi- 
ty. The resentments against the 
early Irish and Germans were part- 
ly stimulated by competition for 
jobs and land. The words ‘‘Irish 
need not apply’’ often appeared in 
help-wanted advertisements in east- 
ern metropolitan newspapers. 

These were mild resentments 
compared to those which developed 
as the United States was inundated 
by the flood of ‘‘new’’ immigrants 
after 1880. The political, social 
and religious backgrounds of these 
‘‘new’’ immigrants were very dif- 
ferent from the predominantly An- 
glo-Saxon background of the old 
American stock. Immigrants and 
their families often lived in urban 
clusters with others of a similar 
ethnic background. They spoke in 
alien tongues, formed tight social 
groups and had their own churches 
and foreign-language newspapers. 
Even so, the process of assimilation 
was accelerated by the very nature 
of the American economic system, 
which centers on the individual: 
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. .. Affiliations formed in the process x.) 
settlement had defined diverse ethnic 
groups as those who recognized common 
antecedents held together. But Poles and 
Italians and Yankees did not in conse- 
quence live sealed off from one another. 
The same freedom that permitted them to 
draw off in some matters compelled them 
to have close contact with strangers. . . 


The American economy centered on the 
individual. Each farm stood a function- 
ing unit apart, eaeh laborer occupied his 
own line on the payroll, each business- 
man was an account of the books of those 
with whom he traded. Dealing with each 
other in the anonymous terms of an im- 
personal market, Americans assumed that 
the cheapest seller always got the order, 
the most efficient worker the job, and the 
highest bidder the goods.11 


The hiatus in immigration during 
World War I provided a period for 
reappraisal of the country’s immi- 
gration policy. Clearly, the twenti- 
eth century had brought many 
changes. Dr. Carl Wittke h 
written that: 


. .. The United States was no longer a 
young, undeveloped country, with an 
abundance of free lands and resources. 
She was becoming a highly urbanized 
and industrialized Nation, and under the 
impact of modern industrialism life in 
America became more complicated with 
each passing decade. The United States 
learned to its sorrow that an industrial 
society brings evils as well as benefits in 
its wake. Unions resented the apparently 
inexhaustible cheap and relatively docile 
labor supply which was streaming in from 
Europe obviously for the benefit of their 
employers, and argued that each new- 
comer simply displaced a native Ameri- 
can and provided no net addition to the 
strength of the Nation. Poets like Thom- 
as Bailey Aldrich, and champions of 
Nordic supremacy like Lothrop Stoddard 
and Madison Grant, hoisted their storm 
signals to warn the American people of 
a barbarian invasion which came in ‘‘a 
wild, motley throng,’’ with ‘‘unkno 

gods and rites,’’ and constituted an ali 
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smo O 20 40 60 60 100 rene it not been for the First World War. 





r t + + ae MILLIONS) 


The war accentuated American national- 
+!50 ism to a remarkable degree. The early 
1920’s witnessed growing labor unrest 
and an increase in unemployment. The 
experience with certain ‘‘hyphenated 
Americans’’ during the war aroused some 
of the patriotic societies. The Bolshevik 
Revolution created a fear in some quar- 
ters that American institutions were in 
liz90 danger from outside forces, and in the 
1920’s the United States experienced one 
of its worst periods of ‘‘red hysteria’’ 
+110 and illegal interference with civil rights. 
Many Americans were alarmed by the 
elannishness and the peculiar traits and 
+100 «customs of the ‘‘newer’’ immigration, 
and feared that all of Europe now would 
be on the move to America, and that mil- 


1950 





+140 





1930 





1920 














1910 


+ 9° lions would spend their last penny on a 
transatlantic voyage, to escape from their 
1 eo war-torn continent. Considerations of 


this kind produced the climate of opinion 
necessary for the enactment of the quota 
479. ~—laws of the 1920’s.13 


CLAMOR FOR RESTRICTION 
+60 INTENSIFIES 


The restrictionists advanced 
+50 three major arguments for cutting 
down the influx of immigrants: the 
149 need to maintain the traditional 
Anglo-Saxon culture; the need to 


Ey] net adit T, conserve the inborn quality of the 


nation’s citizens; and the need to 
Paced Natural Increase 
(excess of births over deaths) 
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protect American workingmen from 
FicurE 1: MIGRATION’s ConTRIBuTION To !0W-cost_ competition. 


rere oS Yw * 





POPULATION GROWTH!2 


Since World War I, migration has had 
a declining importance as a component 
of the nation’s population growth. 


menace ‘‘to our air.’’ Even scientific 
students of immigration agreed that the 
day had passed when the United States 
could absorb a million immigrants a year. 

In spite of the mounting chorus of 
warning voices which arose at the turn 
of the century to demand a complete re- 


@ versal in immigration policy, it is doubt- 


ful whether the drastic legislation of the 


The restrictionists ardently advo- 
cated a literacy test for prospective 
immigrants arguing that it would 
reduce the volume of immigration 
and bar entirely many immigrants 
whom they considered undesirable. 
Between 1897 and 1917, Congress 
passed four bills imposing a liter- 
acy test, but the legislation was 
vetoed by Presidents Cleveland, 
Taft and Wilson. The basis for 
these vetoes was essentially that ‘‘a 
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literacy test could only test what 
opportunities had been open to the 
immigrant in his native land, and 
provided no proof of either his in- 
tellectual capacity or his moral 
worth.’’"** Spurred on by war en- 
thusiasm Congress overrode Presi- 
dent Wilson’s veto in 1917. 
Immediately after the war ended, 
it was apparent that the literacy 
test was no longer a major obstacle 
for illiteracy was disappearing in 
Europe. As transatlantic shipping 
was restored in 1919 and 1920, the 
number of immigrants mounted 
steadily and a new wave of immi- 
gration was in prospect. The pres- 
sure for restriction grew apace: 
. . . With the realization that the 1917 
act was not a barrier to large-scale immi- 
gration, there arose a widespread demand 
for effective legislation. Endorsing the 
demand for restriction were such po- 
litically influential organizations as the 
American Legion, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and the National Grange.15 


HISTORY OF QUOTA LEGISLATION 

The year 1921 was a turning 
point in the history of American 
immigration policy. Previous legis- 
lation had set standards which ap- 
plied alike to all immigrants, re- 
gardless of origin. But the Quota 
Act provided restriction on a basis 
of national origin. Using the 1910 
census as a baseline, the annual 
quota for each country was set at 
three percent of the number of 
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‘*foreign born persons of such na- 
tionality resident in the United 
States.’’ The system limited the to- 
tal number quota of immigrants to 
less than 360,000 per year.!” 

In 1924, a new act provided a 
different quota formula, using the 
1890 census as a baseline and fixing 
annual quotas at two percent of 
the foreign-born population. This 
sharply reduced the maximum an- 
nual quota immigration to 162,000. 

In 1929, still another quota 
formula further reduced quota im- 
migration to 153,000. This formula 
was based on ‘‘estimated national 
origins distribution of the white 
population in 1920.’’!® 

The quota acts were designed to 
check the flow of ‘‘new’’ immi- 
grants from eastern and southern 
Europe. During the fiscal year im- 
mediately preceding World War I, 
the ratio of immigrants from east- 
ern and southern Europe to those 
from northern and western Europe 
had been almost six to one. Under 
the national origin quotas of 1924 
and 1929, the ratio was reversed; 
about six northern and western 
Europeans were to be permitted 
entry for every immigrant from 
eastern and southern Europe. 

It was generally stated that the 
purpose of the national origin 
quotas ‘‘was to maintain the cul- 


TABLE III. MEDIAN AGE OF THE WHITE POPULATION, BY NATIVITY AND PARENTAGE, 
1890-195016 





Nativity and parentage 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 
Total white population __.________. 22.5 234 244 256 269 29.5 30.6 
Foreign-born white — ~~ ~....... 37.1 38.5 37.2 40.0 43.9 51.0 56.1 
Native-born white: 
Foreign or mixed parentage —__.. 16.2 18.2 200 216 24.7 294 368 
Native parentage .........-.... 21.0 21.2 22.0 22.7 234 261 26.1 
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tural and racial homogeneity of the 
United States by the admission of 
immigrants in proportions corre- 
sponding to the composition of the 
present population.’’ But the 
quota system failed to achieve this 
goal ‘‘. . . first, because of the con- 
siderable immigration outside of 
quota ; second, because the countries 
of northern and western Europe to 
which large quotas were given have 
normally contributed much less 
than their full quota of immigrants 
since 1921.’’!® 

It should be stressed that from 
1925 through 1940, non-quota im- 
migration was almost equal to 
quota immigration. During some 
years it was larger. This resulted 
from exemptions granted since 
1924 to ‘‘certain close relatives of 
American citizens, to professors, 
ministers, and their immediate 
families, to persons born in inde- 
pendent countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, and to several minor 
classes of aliens.’’2° 

Even with this non-quota immi- 
gration, the significance of the for- 
eign born and their children is de- 
clining steadily. With the very 
rapid natural increase of the popu- 
lation, it is unlikely that immigra- 
tion will have the impact on the 
culture and economy that it had 
in the past. So this is a good time 
to review what a century of immi- 
gration has meant to the peopling 
of our country: where the immi- 
grants and their children live and 
what they are doing. 


FOREIGN STOCK IN U. S. 


To provide authoritative analyti- 
eal interpretation of census facts 
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and figures, the Social Science Re- 
search Council, a private, nonprofit 
organization, has recently spon- 
sored the publication of a series of 
‘*Census Monographs’’ in cooper- 
ation with the Census Bureau. 
Based largely on the 1950 census, 
they are written by recognized ex- 
perts in special fields, who have ‘‘a 
broad understanding not only of 
the statistical information provid- 
ed by the regular tabulations of the 
current census but also of the re- 
sults of earlier censuses and other 
relevant knowledge and points of 
view from other sources and even 
from other countries.’’4 

A recent addition to this series 
is entitled Immigrants and Their 
Children, 1850-1950. Written by 
Dr. Edward P. Hutchinson, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at the University 
of Pennsylvania, this monograph 
begins with the census of 1850, the 
first census which classified the 
population according to native and 
foreign birth. It traces the role 
of the foreign stock in the United 
States population during the past 
century, with particular emphasis 
on the period from 1920 to 1950. 
The discussion which follows draws 
heavily on this work. 

According to census procedure, 
the foreign stock is defined as the 
foreign born and the native borr 
whose parents were foreign born 
The native-born foreign stock is 
further divided into ‘‘the native 
born both of whose parents are for- 
eign born (called native born of 
foreign parentage) and the native 
born with one native and one for- 
eign-born parent (called native 
born of mized parentage).’’2? 
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The study of the foreign stock 

can be carried only through the 
second generation. The third gener- 
ation, the grandchildren of the for- 
eign born, loses its identity by 
merging into the census category 
of ‘‘native born of native parent- 
age’’. 
Table I shows the proportion of 
the foreign born in the total popu- 
lation between 1850 and 1950. It is 
interesting to note that in spite of 
World War I and the legislation 
of the 1920’s, the number of for- 
eign born in the population con- 
tinued to rise until 1930 when it 
reached a peak of 14.2 million. At 
that time, however, it represented 
only 11.6 percent of the popula- 
tion. In 1930, a persistent down- 
ward trend began and it has con- 
tinued to the present. In 1950, the 
foreign-born population was about 
10.3 million, about the same as in 
1900, but its proportion of the total 
population was only 6.9 percent, 
the lowest recorded in the coun- 
try’s history. 

The decline in the foreign born 
as a percent of the total population 
is due to two factors: the dying off 
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of the older immigrants and th 
0) 


much lower level of immigrati 
in recent years. Emigration from 
the United States has been com- 
paratively very low, except for a 
short period during the 1930’s de- 
pression. From 1932 to 1935, 123,- 
000 aliens entered the United States 
and 262,000 aliens departed. Since 
1930, the decrease in the absolute 
numbers of foreign born has been 
due mainly to the death of many 
of the earlier immigrants. 

If the current level of immigra- 
tion continues, Dr. Hutchinson 
points out that the deaths of the 
aging foreign-born population will 
probably exceed the number of new 
immigrants over the next few dec- 
ades, with continuing decline in 
the numbers of the foreign born.** 

As Table III indicates, the aver- 
age age of the foreign-born popu- 
lation is now very much highe 
than that of the total white popu- 
lation. 


SECOND GENERATION DATA 


The census of 1870 provided the 
first count of the native-born chil- 
dren of foreign or mixed parentage. 


TABLE IV. NATIONAL ORIGINS OF THE FoREIGN WHITE Stock, 195024 





Native-born white of 

Foreign-born white foreign or mixed parentage 
Country of origin Number Percent Number Percent 
ALL COUNTRIES . 10,161,168 100.0 23,589,485 100.0 
Se 1,427,145 14.0 3,143,405 13.3 
aS 994,562 9.8 1,987,820 8.4 
Germany -__-. mand 984,331 9.7 3,742,615 15.9 
Russia (USSR)* . 894,844 8.8 1,647,420 7.0 
| ae 861,184 8.5 1,925,015 8.2 
—* and Wales .- 584,615 5.8 1,443,230 6.1 
Ireland - — 504,961 5.0 “1,891,495 8.0 
| eee 450,562 4.4 891,980 3.8 
| PSE aes 408,785 4.0 816,465 3.5 
Po eee 3,050,179 30.0 6,100,040 25.9 


*Excluding the Baltic States. 
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FIGuRE 2: IMMIGRANT POPULATION BY AREA OF BIRTH25 


The importance of immigration from northern and western Europe began to de- 
cline before 1900. The trend continued in spite of the quota legislation in the 


1920’s. 


*Includes all areas except northern and western Europe. 
tUnited Kingdom, Ireland, France, Germany, the Low Countries, Scandinavia and Switzerland. 


TAll other areas of Europe. 


Data on the second generation are 
available only for the white popu- 
lation during the entire period of 
1870-1950. 

The number of white natives of 
foreign or mixed parentage gener- 
ally followed the trend of their 
foreign-born parents: their num- 
bers grew continuously to a maxi- 
mum of nearly 26 million in 1930, 
then fell to about 23 million in 
1940. But in 1950, in contrast to 
the foreign born, their numbers 
showed a small increase. Even so, 


the second generation now consti- 
tutes the lowest percentage of the 
total population since 1870, indi- 
cating that the decrease in immi- 
gration has now reached into the 
second generation. 

The foreign stock—immigrants 
and their children—constituted 
nearly one-third of the total white 
population in 1870 and almost 40 
percent in 1910. Since then, there 
has been a continuing downtrend. 
In 1950, the foreign white stock 
accounted for only one-fourth of 
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the total white population, the low- 
est figure for the entire period 
between 1870 and 1950. 


FOREIGN STOCK HIGHLY URBAN 


The foreign born, much more 
urban than the white population as 
a whole in 1920, were even more 
heavily concentrated in urban areas 
in 1950. It should be noted that 
the Census Bureau’s definition of 
urban areas was more inclusive in 
1950 than in 1920. 

In 1920, 75.5 percent of the for- 

eign-born whites lived in urban 
areas, compared with 49.7 percent 
of the native-born white popula- 
tion. During the next 30 years, the 
urban population grew more rapid- 
ly than the rural. By 1950, 83.7 
percent of the foreign-born whites 
and 62.7 percent of the native-born 
white population were urban resi- 
dents. Discussing this trend, Dr. 
Hutchinson points out that: 
The data . . . do not show to what ex- 
tent the change in the distribution of the 
foreign-born whites between city and 
country was due to their internal migra- 
tion, to growth of the urban area, to rela- 
tively greater mortality losses among 
rural residents, and to the settling of re- 
cent immigrants in cities.26 

Immigrants from southern and 
eastern Europe were generally 
more highly urbanized than the 
immigrants from northern and 
western Europe (except the Irish) 
and from the western hemisphere. 
In 1950, Russians, Irish, Italians 
and Poles were most urbanized; 
Scandinavians and Mexicans were 
least urbanized. 

Data for the second generation— 
native born of foreign or mixed 
parentage —reflect the general 
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trend toward increased urbaniza- 
tion between 1920 and 1950. But 
the proportion of the second gen- 
eration living in urban areas re- 
mained intermediate to that of the 
first generation and the native 
stock. In 1950, 79.8 percent of the 
native whites of foreign or mixed 
parentage were urban residents. 
This compares with 83.7 percent 
for the foreign-born whites and 
58.7 percent for the native-born 
whites of native parentage.?* 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 


As shown on the map, New York, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island and New Jersey had the 
highest proportion of foreign born 
among their white population in 
1950. North Carolina, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, Kentucky, Arkan- 
sas, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi 
and Oklahoma had the lowest pro- 
portion. 

Between 1920 and 1950, New 
England, New York, New Jersey, 
the District of Columbia and Flor- 
ida had the greatest increases in 
the relative concentration of the 
foreign born; the west north cen- 
tral, mountain and west coast 
states had the greatest decrease. 
There are two main reasons for this 
eastward shift and increased con- 
centration of foreign born in areas 
where immigrant populations were 
already large. The post-World War 
I immigrants and the refugees of 
the 1930’s have tended to remain 
close to their ports of entry. They 
have not dispersed widely through- 
out the United States. Secondly, 
the older, pre-World War I immi- 
grants who had penetrated farther 
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Fiaure 3: PERCENTAGE OF FOREIGN-BORN WHITES IN THE TOTAL WHITE POPULATION, 
BY States, 195028 
The children of the foreign born are more widely distributed throughout the 


United States than their parents. 


inland, in the middle west and be- 
yond, have been dying out. 

Perhaps another factor which 
affects the eastern concentration of 
the foreign born is the greater 
western movement of the native- 
born American.”® 


OCCUPATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Census data on occupations of 
the foreign stock in the United 
States were collected for the first 
time in 1870. Since then, the pro- 
portion of foreign-born workers in 
the total white labor force rose 
steadily until a maximum of rough- 
ly 45 percent was reached around 
World War I. Even though there 
were considerably fewer workers 
of foreign stock by 1950, almost 

one-third of all white workers were 
Qeitner foreign-born or of foreign 


or mixed parentage. 

The occupational trends of the 
foreign born in the United States 
since 1870 are summed up by Dr. 
Hutchinson in these words: 


The foreign born of both sexes have al- 
ways been quite specialized occupational- 
ly, highly concentrated in certain occu- 
pations and with relatively little employ- 
ment in others. Typically they have been 
especially employed as laborers, factory 
operatives, service workers (including do- 
mestic service), and craftsmen or skilled 
workers; and they have been well repre- 
sented among managers and proprietors 
of various private enterprises. Relatively 
few have entered agriculture, either as 
farm owners and operators or as labor- 
ers. They have also found comparativel¥ 
little employment as clerical and sales 
workers, perhaps because of a language 
handicap, and have had little success in 
entering the professions with the excep- 
tion of the artistic professions. Certain 
occupations have been especially associ- 
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ated with immigrant workers, such as 
those of tailor and furrier, huckster and 
peddler (in earlier years), domestic 
servant, stonemason, barber, janitor, and 
waiter.30 


From 1870 to 1900, the censuses 
classified workers primarily accord- 
ing to whatever industry they were 
employed in—e.g., agriculture, 
construction, transportation, etc. 
From 1910 to 1950, workers were 
classified according to the degree 
of their skills or occupational sta- 
tus. Therefore, it is almost impos- 
sible to trace the changing occupa- 
tional distribution of the foreign 
stock before 1910. 


Between 1910 and 1950, the oc- 
cupational trend of the foreign- 
born workers has been away from 
manual and unskilled labor toward 
more skilled employment: 


In 1910 the foreign-born white male 
workers were most heavily concentrated 
in some branches of the clothing indus- 
try (tailors and furriers, operatives in 
the manufacture of apparel, ete.), among 
bakers, and in several semiskilled or un- 
skilled employments (mine operatives ard 
laborers, cleaners and porters, ete.). 
Relatively few were found in clerical 
work and the learned professions; but 
they were well represented in the artistic 
professions and among welfare and re- 
ligious workers. In 1950 they are much 
less identified with unskilled labor, are 
more concentrated than formerly in the 
clothing industry where the total volume 
of employment had declined since 1910, 
and have become relatively numerous in a 
wider variety of occupations than before 
(building managers and superintendents, 
masons, ete., barbers, janitors and sex- 
tons, waiters, etc.). Although still un- 
derrepresented in the learned professions 
and clerical work as a whole they have 
made considerable progress in these fields 
of employment by 1950. 

The range of occupations in which 
women workers were engaged widened 
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after 1910. In that year the _ 
white females were found in highest pro- 
portion among workers in such typical 
immigrant occupations as huckster and 
peddler, tailor and furrier, charwomen, 
janitors and sextons, and laborers in 
transportation. In 1950 they are even 
more highly concentrated than before in 
these occupations, except for the huckster 
and peddler category, but have also dis- 
persed more widely and are found in rela- 
tively high proportion among workers in 
a considerable number of other occupa- 
tions (building managers and superin- 
tendents, bakers, dressmakers and seam- 
stresses, ete.). An especially large in- 
crease in the medical profession probably 
reflects the refugee immigration after 
1930.31 

In general, the second generation 
of the foreign stock has not con- 
tinued the occupational specializa- 
tions of the first generation but has 
followed more closely the occupa- 
tional distribution of the entire la- 
bor force, with few marked concen- 
trations. This trend was much 


clearer in 1950 than in 1910. 


NATIONALITY PATTERNS 


Information on occupational spe- 
cialization and national origin has 
been collected in each census since 
1870, but census reports have not 
always provided data on the occu- 
pational characteristics of the dif- 
ferent foreign stocks. Recently, the 
Census Bureau tabulated a 3% per- 
cent sample of the 1950 experi- 
enced civilian white labor force ac- 
cording to occupation and country 
of origin. Analyzing this sample, 
Dr. Hutchinson discovered some 
distinctive occupational patterns 
among our foreign stocks. 
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® In general, the foreign born are 
very diversified in occupational 
specializations and show a wide 
range of skills and abilities. Table 
V shows that they participate in 
significant numbers in all major 
occupational groups from the pro- 
fessional and managerial levels 
down to unskilled labor. But each 
of various foreign-born groups has 
its own occupational distribution 
pattern. In certain cases the pat- 
terns are quite distinctive, and 
confirm the stereotypes which have 
become a part of American culture. 

To illustrate, in 1950, 36 percent 
of all male workers who were born 
in Greece were either self-employed 
managers of eating and drinking 
places or worked as cooks, waiters, 
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bartenders and countermen. Only 
two persons in every thousand of 
the white male civilian labor force 
were immigrants from Greece. But 
among cooks and self-employed 
managers of eating and drinking 
places, about one in 14 was a Greek 
immigrant. Thus in these two oc- 
cupations Greeks were about 35- 
fold over-represented. In food and 
dairy-product stores and other 
small retail businesses, the pro- 
portion of Greeks was also high. 
Greek women follow this same pat- 
tern of association with the restau- 
rant and food industries but to a 
lesser extent. 


Eastern and central European 
immigrants from Russia, Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Rumania, 


TaBLE V. ForeIGN BorN AND NaTIVE BogNn OF ForEIGN OR MIXED PARENTAGE AS A 


PERCENTAGE OF THE EXPERIENCED WHITE CIVILIAN 


Lapor Force, By Magsor 


Occupation Group AND SEx, 1950.82 


Percent of total white Percent of total white 























males females 
Native born of Native born of 
foreign or foreign or 
Foreign mixed Foreign mixed 

Major occupation group born parentage born parentage 
Professional, technical, and kin- 

dred workers 7.5 24.1 4.8 20.5 
Farmers and farm managers ——-.... 4.4 14.9 7.9 16.9 
Managers, officials, and proprietors 

(excluding farm) ——~..._._... 12.9 24.2 10.0 23.5 
Clerical and kindred workers -._...- 5.5 26.0 3.3 26.6 
Sales workers 7.0 23.3 6.1 22.9 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 

workers 113 22.5 10.1 28.3 
Operatives and kindred workers ... 10.0 22.8 11.9 28.0 
Private household workers _...._... 26.2 15.8 18.2 17.9 
Service workers (except private 

household) 18.5 23.3 10.0 20.0 
Farm laborers and foremen ___..._—s_‘ 7.4 11.7 5.5 16.2 
Laborers (except farm and mine) 13.0 20.8 10.7 22.3 
Oeeupation not reported _ 8.3 19.6 6.8 18.4 
Total experienced white civilian la- 

bor force 9.9 21.8 7.5 24.0 
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Austria and Czechoslovakia repre- 
sented less than three percent of 
the total white male labor force in 
1950. But they accounted for 34.2 
percent of the white male tailors 
and furriers in the United States 
and for 28.7 percent of the white 
male garment industry workers. 
These immigrants are also likely 
to be self-employed operators of 
small manufacturing enterprises 
and wholesale and retail establish- 
ments. The women follow the same 
occupations as the men. The 1950 
census collected no information on 
religion but it is known that a large 
proportion of the eastern and cen- 
tral Europeans in these occupa- 
tions are Jewish immigrants. 

Italian-born males are also fre- 
quently employed as tailors and 
furriers and garment workers and 
as barbers, masons, tile setters and 
stone cutters. In 1950, the Italian 
immigrants comprised only 1.6 per- 
cent of our total white male civilian 
labor force. But they contributed 
18.8 percent of our white male 
tailors and furriers, 13.0 percent 
of the barbers, 9.5 percent of the 
garment workers, and 8.8 percent 
of the masons, tile setters and stone 
cutters. Italian men are also em- 
ployed extensively as cleaners and 
porters, self-employed managers in 
various trades (food and dairy 
product stores, eating and drink- 
ing places, etc.), cooks, bakers and 
construction laborers. They are not 
often employed as_ professional 
workers, clerical and sales workers 
or private household workers. 
Italian women are very frequently 
employed as tailors and furriers 
and garment workers. 
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Irish-born men are rather widely 6 
employed as _ cleaners, porters, 
guards, watchmen, welfare and re- 
ligious workers, building managers 
aud superintendents, public utility 
laborers, firemen and policemen. As 
an older immigrant group, the 
Irish occupational pattern includes 
a comparatively large number of 
jobs frequently held by older male 
workers. Irish women are apt to be 
charwomen and cleaners, building 
attendants and domestic servants. 

German men are often employed 
as bakers, toolmakers and building 
managers and _ superintendents. 
Frenchmen are often cooks, bakers 
and private household workers. 

As a group, Scandinavians are 
more likely to be engaged in agri- 
culture than any of the other Eu- 
ropean immigrants. Scandinavian 
males are also frequently employed 
as craftsmen and private household 
workers. Scandinavian women are 
very often in agriculture and do- 
mestic services. 

Men of English and Welsh birth 
are found in a very wide range of 
occupations. In comparison with 
all foreign born, they are some- 
what more concentrated in the do- 
mestic¢ services, the professions and 
clerical work; less concentrated in 
agriculture and unskilled labor. 
English and Welsh women fre- 
quently go into the professions, 
sales and clerical work. They rare- 
ly work in agriculture, semiskilled 
jobs (factory operatives) and un- 
skilled jobs. 

Scotsmen are somewhat more 
heavily employed in the profes- 
sions, clerical work and skilled n® 
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~.. infrequently employed in ag- 


riculture, managerial occupations, 
factory work, service work and un- 
skilled labor. Scotswomen are of- 
ten found in the professions, cleri- 
cal work and domestic service. 

French Canadians are apt to be 
textile workers. Non-French Cana- 
dians are more widely distributed 
throughout the various occupation- 
al categories. 

Mexican-born men and women 
are heavily employed as agricul- 
tural laborers. One-third of the 
Mexican-born male workers are 
thus employed. Mexican-born men 
comprise only 0.5 percent of our 
total white male labor force but ac- 
count for 5.6 percent of the farm 
laborers. They are also employed 
as transportation, communications 
and construction laborers. 


® STEREOTYPES DISAPPEAR 


IN SECOND GENERATION 


Children of immigrants do not 
usually follow the occupational 
specializations of their parents. 
They tend to follow the occupation- 
al distribution of the white labor 
force as a whole, participating in 
a wider range of occupations than 
their parents. They are more often 
employed in the professions and in 
clerical and sales work and tend to 
avoid unskilled jobs. 

There are some notable excep- 
tions in this diversification. Per- 
sons of Greek parentage are still 
frequently employed in the restau- 
rant industry. The second-genera- 
tion eastern Europeans are still 
very often found as self-employed 
operators of various types of whole- 

le and retail establishments. The 
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second-generation Italian often is 
a garment worker or a barber. Men 
and women of Irish parentage are 
often employed as police. 

The children of the Scandi- 
navian immigrants have remained, 
to a great extent, in agriculture. 
Workers of Mexican parentage are 
still likely to be farm laborers or 
laborers in other industries. Tex- 
tile mills continue to employ many 
second generation French Cana- 
dians.*4 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


The future of immigration to the 
United States will be set to a con- 
siderable extent by developments 
of the past century and by the de- 
mands of the next. 

The long-term fertility decline 
which was one of the factors in 
the decrease of immigration from 
northern and western Europe in 
the 1930’s has begun to be felt in 
some of the countries of eastern 
and southern Europe. This will 
reduce the migration potential. 

Almost certainly the migratory 
waves of the past will not be re- 
peated because America is rapidly 
ceasing to be a space-rich continent. 
If population continues to grow at 
the current rate, this nation will 
increase by 65 million people by 
1975. That is more than twice the 
total number of immigrants enter- 
ing the United States since 1880: 

Today, the many problems gen- 
erated by this country’s rapidly in- 
creasing population must receive 
highest priority. The nation’s edu- 
cational, health, welfare, transpor- 
tation and other facilities are even 
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now under heavy strain to keep 
pace with population growth. The 
demand for such facilities will con- 
tinue to grow rapidly. 

Tomorrow’s world of missiles 
and satellites will put an ever high- 
er priority on brains. Electronic 
and other technological innova- 
tions will displace semi-skilled 
workers much more rapidly than 
jackhammers, caterpillars and 
tractors have displaced unskilled 
workers since 1900. 
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® GEORGE FROST KENNAN ON POPULATION GROWTH 


Excerpts from ‘‘ Realities of American Foreign Policy’’ 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 1954 


The second general circumstance to 
which I would like to point is the popula- 
tion revolution of our time. Surely it is 
not necessary for me to cite statistics to 
remind you that we are in a period of al- 
most explosive rise in world population, 
a development so drastic and dramatic 
from the long-term historical standpoint 
that I am sure future historians are go- 
ing to point to it as one of the great 
determinant factors of our time. This 
growth of population, a phenomenon com- 
mon to almost every part of the world, 
tends in many instances to exacerbate 
the disparity between human needs and 
available resources, if only because the 
rate of resource development often fails 
to keep pace with the rate of population 
growth. This, again, is of course an im- 
portant source of tension and unrest, 
with deep political and philosophic im- 


ortant progress being made at this time 
the control of the problem. It is in- 
teresting to note, in passing, that even 
the Soviet Union is apparently not im- 
mune to a certain uneasiness on this 
score. Its leaders have, until quite re- 
cently, reacted with great violence to any 
mention of Malthusianism, 
+ _ + 


Today our own dependence on our for- 
eign environment has grown to the di- 
mension of a vital interest of our society. 
Yet we have to recognize that this for- 
eign environment is in some measure 
what we make of it, that it is extensively 
influenced by the way we behave our- 
selves. And the most important thing to 
be realized is that this exertion of influ- 
ence takes place, for better or for worse, 


Qe And scarcely anywhere is im- 


whether we mean it to do so or not. It 
flows of itself from our relative physical 
weight in the world and from the grow- 
ing crowdedness of the planet we inhabit. 
We have become, as I have had occasion 
to say before, like a giant in a crowded 
room: we may wish to have nothing to 
do with the others, but everywhere we 
move we crowd someone or step on some- 
one, and we have no choice but to recog- 
nize the resulting social obligation. 


. . . I think we can no longer permit 
the economic advance of our country to 
take place so extensively at the cost of 
the devastation of its natural resources 
and its natural beauty. I think that we 
shall have to take stock in the most care- 
ful manner of what is still left to us out 
of the original fund of topsoil and min- 
eral resources and water tables and for- 
ests and wildlife with which God had en- 
dowed this territory, and to ask ourselves 
in all good conscience what we are likely 
to need of all these things in the future 
in the light of the numerical expansion 
of our population and the growing tech- 
nological demands of each individual citi- 
zen. Having done this, I think we are 
then going to have to chart out realistic 
guidelines for national action which 
would assure that these future needs will 
be met, and that they will be met with- 
out increasing the present disharmony 
between man and nature. We will have 
to find some means to make these guide- 
lines respected and understood by the my- 
riads of state and local authorities and 
individual entrepreneurs whose collabora- 
tion will be essential to their observance. 


“LIMITS OF MANKIND” AVAILABLE THROUGH P.R.B. 


Through the courtesy of the author, Mr. R. A. Piddington, and his publisher, copies 
of LIMITS OF MANKIND, reviewed in the last issue of the Bulletin, are now 
available through the Bureau’s office, 1507 M Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. The 
supply is limited and will be distributed on a ‘‘first come, first served’’ basis. 


your copy today. The price is $2.60, postpaid. 
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